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OUR COURSE. 


In offering the first number of the Cotonizationist to the pub- 
lic attention, it may be deemed reasonable as well as expedient, in 
every point of view, that all the explanation should be made, in 
behalf of those who have promoted the design, which may be 
deemed necessary to a fair and frank understanding of its princi- 
ples and its ends. 

It should be understood, then, in the outset, that this Magazine 
is unpledged to any society or to any system. We have the 
pleasure to find on our subscription-list the name of the able and 
faithful Secretary of the National Institution—and perhaps no abler, 
or more faithful, ever served any society—and we have also the 
promise of patronage from many distinguished agents and advo- 
cates of the Colonization cause in various sections of the country. 
But we also have, and we hope to have still farther, a direct op- 
portunity of appealing to the reason and feeling of a class of our 
community who have heretofore either more or less opposed that 
society, or have at least remained indifferent to its success. ‘The 
latter description comprehends, perhaps, a large majority of the 
people of New-England ; and the fact arises, we conceive, from 
the want of information in regard to the principles and progress of 
the cause which we propose to advocate. We shall advocate it 
as free men—as New-England men—as citizens of the Union-— 
as lovers of the great interests of humanity, freedom, and truth. 

] 
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We earnestly invite, for this Magazine, the discussion of all the 
subjects and the communication of all facts within its scope—it 
being of course always provided that the articles shall be not only 
acceptable, in a literary point of view, to our own taste, but also of 
such a spirit and temper as shall render them likely, in our opinion, 
to do good rather than harm. We shall make exceptions to no 
argument, as an argument, and to no scheme, as a scheme. 

All this may be done, we think, consistently with common de- 
cency in the use of language, and with the exercise of that chari- 
ty which ‘ never faileth.’ Our neighbors, the abolitionists —how- 
ever much we may find occasion to reprehend their ‘ modus oper- 
andi,’—will by no means form an exception to this rule. Neither 
will the slave-holders of the remote Southern States,—not even the 
most inveterate, absolute, avowed friends of the slave-system,— 
though they certainly have been and are, many of them, the most 
intolerant foes which the Colonization Society has had to encoun- 
ter. Still it seems tous unnecessary to call any of these parties by 
‘hard names.’ Some of their sentiments we most cordially abhor, 
and we shall take occasion to show the why and wherefore with- 
out hesitation, and without ‘ mincing’ the substantial subject-mat- 
ter in the smallest degree ; but we shall still endeavor to keep. in 
view the restraints which are set to zeal in the best of causes, by 
what may be called the constitutional principles of morality and re- 
ligion, as well as of polity and law. 

With these limitations alone, we shall extend our own comment, 
and we solicit the communications of all who are interested with 
us, on the great topics indicated by the title and prospectus of this 
Magazine. Slavery will of course be one—slavery, abstract and 
actual—slavery, ancient and modern—slavery in this country and in 
all other countries. And who will deny us the right to speak out 
on this momentous subject as we feel? Whowill deny that New- 
England has a common interest in it, with the slave states them- 
selves,—a deep interest of reputation, of conscience, of economy, 
of feeling, of every other consideration which can be named,—nay, 
an interest, in some respects, which the slave states do not possess, 
and cannot be expected to appreciate. Who, then, is to muzzle 
the press of New-England?) Who shall stifle the voice of the 
age? ‘The Colonization Society, and its advocates, with all the 
advocates of the same principles of humanity and liberty which 
they support, may—in the language of the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society—‘ be held up as odious and dangerous, because it 
entertains and avows the opinion that slavery is an evil.’ They 
may be rashly accused of what they have always in the strongest 
terms disavowed—an intention to disturb the domestic tranquility 
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of the South, and to maintain a crusade against the constitutional 
and legal rights of the slave masters and the slave states. But 
resolved as we are to be at once temperate and fearless,—mindful 
alike of the harmony of the Union, and of the honor of free men,— 
no accusation and-no opposition shall move us one hair from our 
straight-forward course. Our motto shall be, ‘ Suaviter in modo, 
Sortiter in re ;’ our war-word, ‘ Liserty AND THE UNION.’ 





THE COLONY. 


Tue cause of African colonization never was more prosperous 
or more promising than at the present moment. In all its depart- 
ments this is the case ; it is so abroad, and it is so at home. 

In regard to the Colony,—which, after all, is at once the best 
evidence of the progress of the Parent Institution, and the surest 
test of its principles,—the authentic and indisputable accounts 
which reach us from every quarter, must be admitted as sufficient to 
satisfy all reasonable and candid minds, not only of the actual 
prosperity of the present settlements, but of the practicableness of 
the colonial scheme on the larger and nobler scale always antici- 
pated, more or less, by the advocates of the cause. Instances of 
mismanagement, as well as misfortune, doubtless have occurred ; 
it would be indeed a new thing in the history of colonization, as 
well as in the conduct of all other systems whose progress depends 
on the labor of men, if there had not been such instances. But, 
not to mention that these misfortunes were mostly in their nature 
such as cannot be repeated, and such as, in all events, only past 
experience has been necessary to prevent for the future,—and not 
to insist on the credit fairly due the Society, for frankly acknowl- 
edging the mistakes we allude to, and for always manifesting a 
readiness to submit to instruction, and to act vigorously and prompt- 
ly in the correction of errors,—who, among the foes of the Institu- 
tion, will, at the worst, undertake to deny that a degree of success 
has, on the whole, attended its efforts on the African coast, to 
which, in the language of Mr. Cresson, ‘ the annals of colonization 
may be triumphantly challenged for a parallel?’ Since the date of 
this declaration of our able friend in England, the population of the 
Colony has been increased by more than one half, nearly eight 
hundred emigrants having been carried out during the year imme- 
diately preceding the first of January last. Other accessions to its 
establishments, during the same period, are among the most im- 
portant which have taken place. Very satisfactory arrangements 
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have been effected by the Colonial Agent for the settlement of 
Grand Bassa, a tract of country which, in regard to its climate, 
soil, situation, and productions of all kinds, is proved to be inferior 
to no other district on the whole coast : a valuable territory on the 
western banks of the St. John’s river, with four large islands within 
the river, additional to the immense tract purchased by Mr. Ash- 
mun, have not only been peaceably obtained of the natives, but 
the latter have pledged themselves,—such seems to be their anxi- 
ety to associate and trade with the Liberians,—to erect suitable 
buildings, at their own expense, for the accommodation of the first 
emigrants. At the time we are writing, this promising settlement 
is doubtless already commenced. 

It farther appears that possession has also been obtained of a 
large tract of land at Grand Cape Mount, a point on the coast 
about as far north from the main settlement, at Monrovia, as Grand 
Bassa is south. The exports of the natives have heretofore been 
from $60,000 to $70,000 per annum. ‘The fine territory now 
ceded, is situated at a short distance from the sea, on the shore of 
a lake, about twenty miles in length, navigable for small vessels, 
and into which flow several rivers, affording important facilities for 
commerce with the interior. The chiefs of the country, who are 
thought to be more advanced in civilization than any others south 
of Sierra Leone, have granted an unquestionable title to this land, 
on the sole condition that settlers shall be placed upon it, and that 
schools shall be established for the benefit of native children. 
Some of these chiefs, having obtained the rudiments of an English 
education in Liberia, expressed earnest desires that the benefits of 
instruction should be afforded to their countrymen ; and the young 
men declared their purpose of submitting to the laws of the Colo- 
ny, and their willingness to make further grants of land, to any 
extent desired, whenever the.terms of the present negotiation shall 
have been fulfilled. ‘The spot selected for a settlement is said to 
be healthy, and the soil capable of producing almost every thing of 
value that grows within the tropics.* 

The agriculture of the Colony was never so thrifty as at the 
present time. Heretofore it has been to some extent neglected, 
as is always the case with new colonies; but the most vigorous 
measures have been recently adopted by the managers for its en- 
couragement and permanent prosperity, and these efforts are at- 
tended with great success. To the cultivation of coffee, especial- 
ly—of which the first quality abounds spontaneously in this lati- 
tude—the attention of several of the most respectable colonists has 
been turned ; and 20,000 coffee-trees have been planted by a sin- 


*See the Sixteenth Annual Report : 1833. 
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gle individual (a colored gentleman.) The gardens and farms of 
the recaptured Africans, at their two beautiful little villages near 
Caldwell, are in so prosperous a state that ‘they not only raise 
sufficient for their own consumption,’ says the Colonial Agent, 
‘but a considerable surplus for the market.’ At one of these vil- 
lages the same gentleman speaks of observing a tract of one hun- 
dred acres planted with cassada, interspersed with patches of in- 
dian corn and sweet potatoes. 

The commerce of the Colony, in 1831, greatly exceeded that 
of any former year ; within that period forty-six vessels visited the 
port of Monrovia, and the exports were nearly $90,000. But 
from the last Report we learn that while fifty-nine vessels had 
visited the port during the year preceding last May, the exports 
during the same period, (consisting chiefly of camwood, ivory, 
palm-oil, tortoise shell and gold,) amounted to $125,549.16—of 
imports, to $80,000—and the merchandise and produce on hand 
on the Ist of January, 1832, to $47,000. New avenues have 
been recently opened with the interior tribes. Caravans from 
a considerable distance have visited the country. ‘The Dey peo- 
ple, who number from six to eight thousand, occupying the coast 
immediately north of Monrovia, have in treaty agreed to allow a 
free passage to the Colony through their territories. ‘There is now 
a commercial connection extending from our settlement even to 
the borders of Foota Jallo. 

It perhaps sufficiently indicates the moral condition of the Col- 
ony, that three churches have been erected during the past year ; 
and that there are now six day schools for children, and one eve- 
ning school for adults, comprising in all two hundred and tw enty- 
six pupils. Two female schools, taught by well-qualified teach- 
ers, whose salaries are paid by ladies of Philadelphia, are attended 
hy ninety-nine pupils. Among the re-captured Africans, also, a 
school is about to commence, under the patronage of the same la- 
dies; and a Sunday school already exists. ‘Towards the founda- 
tion of a high school, $2,000 have been recently given by Mr. 
Sheldon, of New-York, and $400 by the Hon. C. F. Mercer, of 
Virginia. The ;Massachusetts State Society, at its last annual 
meeting, voted to appropriate $400 per annuin, for the salary of a 
competent male instructor at Liberia, and half that sum for a fe- 
male. ‘This is well. It is more important to establish thoroughly 
the moral and intellectual character of the Colony, and especially 
of the rising generation, than even to extend the settlements them- 
selves. ‘The managers have taken a view of this subject, which 
merits the warmest sanction of all the friends of education, the 
friends of republicanism, the friends of freedom and truth. -What- 
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ever be the number of their emigrants, let their character be such, 
or let it be made such, as may serve fitly for the foundation-stone 
whereon, in after times, shall rest the firmest liberties of that con- 
tinent and the noblest glory of this. Slow though the building of 
the edifice may be,—and so has been the growth of every empire 
under heaven,—let it be sure, and let it be strong. No man will 
enquire, a century hence, how many colonists were carried out in 
any given twelve-month. Let it be built for the use of posterity, 
and for the praise of history. Let it be raised as the pyramids 
were raised, and it shall stand as the pyramids have stood. ‘The 
light of orient civilization shall shine again, like the sunrise, upon its 
sides ; and the last rays of freedom’s western orb, many an age 
hence, when our own republic may live but in name, shall still 
‘linger and play on its summit.’ 





THE COMMAND. 


‘GO YE UNTO ALL NATIONS.’ 


Go forth! go forth! heralds of God, 
To many a far-off shore, 

Where never have the footsteps trod 
Of holy men before. 


The silver isles! the silver isles ! 
That gem the Afric sea— 

When shall they burn beneath the smiles 
That come, O God! from thee! 


For, rich may all their vallies glow 
With bloom of brilliant hues ; 

And soft their musky breezes blow, 
As Hermon’s twilight dews : 


Ay, summer’s never-flowerless wreath 
May bind them as a bride, 

And all their soil may teem beneath 
With veins of lustrous pride ; 


And birds that cannot choose but sing, 
Their fount-like music pour 

In every grove; and every spring 
Leap up through sanded ore. 


But what are sun-bright dells and hills ? 
What are your vine-bound woods ? 
Your breezes sweet, your golden rills— 

. O lifeless solitudes ! 
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Go forth! go forth!—your spear and shield 
High faith, and solemn prayer 
That mails the soul—and God shall yield 
The crown, the victory, there. T. 





YOUNG MEN’S COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


A growing interest in the cause of African Colonization, perhaps 
somewhat accelerated by what was deemed an unreasonable and 
extravagant opposition to that Society, on the part of its avowed 
enemies, has led a number of the young men of this city, during 
the six weeks last past, to organize an Auxiliary Society, under 
the title above named. The following are the officers elected for 
the ensuing year : 


PRESIDENT, 
HENRY H. HUGGEFORD. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
HENRY EDWARDS, CHARLES G. GREEN, 
FRANCIS O. WAT'LS, J. B. COOLIDGE. 
REC. SECRETARY, 
GEORGE 8. HILLARD. 


COR, SECRETARY, 
BENJAMIN B. THATCHER, 


MANAGERS, 


A. D. PARKER, CHARLES HUBBARD, 
O. W. B. PEABODY,» B. F. WING, 
CLEMENT DURGIN, THOMAS HUDSON, 


R. L. PORTER, FRANCIS ALGER, 
CHARLES BOWEN, J. A. BOLLES, 
G. A. SAMSON, R. C. WATERSTON, 


‘The first public meeting of this Society took place at Park- 
street Church, on the 13th ult., and was attended by a large and 
highly respectable audience. After prayer, by the Rev. J. N. 
Danforth, of Washington city, and a brief introductory address by 
the President, who had taken the chair, it was, on motion of Mr. 


Geo. S. Hillard, 


Resolved, That the establishments of the Colonization Society on the Coast of Africa, 
and the exertions of that Institution in this country, are worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration and the most cordial co-operation on the part of our fellow-citizens, the free 
blacks. 


On motion of B. B. Thatcher, Esq. 


Resolved, That the scheme of the American Colonization Society richly deserves the 
— of all the friends of freedom throughout the United States, as offering the most 
effectual and unexceptionable proposal for promoting the welfare of that unfortunate 
class of our fellow men now held in bondage. ; 


— 
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On motion of Rev. Howard Malcom, 


Resolved, ‘That the interests of humanity and christianity are both intimately involved 
in the extension and success of the Colonial system of the Society on the African Coast, 
as being by far the most efficient, if not the only system yet devised for the suppression 
of the slave trade, and for the civilization and evaugelization of the native Africans. 


On motion of A. D. Parker, Esq. 


Resolved, That while, in common, as we believe, with the vast majority of our fellow- 
citizens, in every section of the Union, we are opposed to the system of personal servi- 
tude, alike in principle and feeling, we are nevertheless disposed to pay due regard, in 
all discussion and action respecting that subject, to the force of all existing circumstances 
and especially to the harmony of the Union, and the constitution andlaws of the land, 


Addresses were made at this meeting by Messrs. Hillard and 
Thatcher, Francis Brinley, Jr. and Horage Mann, Esquires, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Malcom and’Gannett. The latter gentleman sec- 
onded the third resolution,—offered and sustained by Mr. Malcom 
with his wonted force and raciness,—with a strain of animated el- 
oquence which lias rarely been equalled on any similar occasion, and 
which at once put to rout the attempts of a reporter to follow him. 
The remarks of Mr. Mann we are the more gratified in being able 
to furnish as an article for this number of our Magazine, inasmuch 
as the lateness of the hour at which they were delivered, necessa- 
rily deprived a considerable part of the audience of the pleasure of 
hearing them. ‘Those of the other gentlemen we shall endeavor to 


give hereafter. 





. . 
ADDRESS OF MR. MANN, 


Delivered at the public meeting of the Boston Young Men’s Colonization Society, 
March 13, 1833. 


Mr. Prestpent :—The resolution last offered * assumes the 
point, that slavery is so great an evil that we condemn it with our 
whole nature. This position I shall not argue. Argument is vain 
where conviction already exists ; and I cannot believe that there is 
any mind, or any attribute of any mind, in this assembly, that can 
advocate the bondage of any human being who is unconvicted of 
crime. 

Slavery, then, we condemn anc deplore ; but slavery exists,— 
and such is the constitution of our moral nature, that when we per- 
ceive the existence of what we condemn, a quick and strong im- 
pulse impels us to attempt its removal. We are penetrated with 
a feeling akin to conscious guilt, until the work is begun; we are 


* See preceding article. The last resolution is the one here referred to. 
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impatient of hindrance or opposition while it is in progress ; we rest 
from our labors only when it is consummated. And it is for the 
most noble purposes, that nature has so attuned the chords of hu- 
man feeling, that whenever one breast is rudely struck, all others 
feel the quick vibration. 

But there is a vast variety of means, which, directly or indirect- 
ly, may be made conducive to valuable ends. Some of these 
means will be lawful, others unlawful. The first step, then, after 
being satisfied of the excellence of our object, is to discriminate 
sternly between the lawful and unlawful means which might be 
made subservient to its attainment. 

This discrimination is the more necessary, because, just in pro- 
portion to the excellence of our object and the zeal with which we 
pursue it, is the danger of our accepting the proffer of unlawful 
means as auxiliaries in the cause. I am not unaware, sir, that in 
a case like’ this,—in a case that excites every sympathy and stim- 
ulates every energy,—he who cautions and admonishes, performs a 
thankless office. His advice is liable to be mistaken for disguised 
opposition. ‘The ayrtation of a generous mind, when surveying a 
broad calamity, is adverse to the sedateness of meditation. It de- 
mands action rather than circumspection. It hails the cheering, 
but frowns upon the warning voice. The heart will not bear any 
interruption from the intellect. But that zeal is not of the true 
temper, which can never bear the imputation of coldness. We 
ought to reflect, when the welfare of millions is urging us on, that 
the welfare of these millions is infinitely too important to be jeop- 
arded by unjustifiable measures. Let us be watchful that we do 
not trample on one man’s rights, while hurrying forward with im- 
petuosity to vindicate those of another. 

Our object is philanthropic ; but what constitutes philanthropy ? 
Impetuous feelings of indignation against wrong, vivid and keen 
sympathies with the oppressed, do not, alone, constitute philanthro- 
py- Discretion, prudence, wisdom, a power to consider, as well 
as a power to act, are among its indispensable attributes. True 
philanthropy had better suffer a defeat from superior force, than 
achieve a triumph by injustice, because the first element of its pow- 
er is a confidence in the rectitude and purity of its character. 

Perhaps the world has-suffered more from sanguine, but blind 
good will, than from depravity itself. Il]-directed benevolence is 
responsible for the infliction of incomputable misery upon man- 
kind. Many a man’s body has been most lovingly cast into the 
flames, or stretched upon the rack, out of the purest though most 
mistaken regard for his soul. Institutions, which have cast a thick 
shade over a hundred generations, have been reared and sustained 


2 
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by the efforts of a benevolence, uncounselled by reason. I deem it 
the highest attainment of mortal excellence to glow with an ade- 
quate zeal for the welfare of our fellow-beings, and yet to be able 
to resist every temptation, however potent or seductive, to adopt 
objectionable measures for ‘e accomplishment of that holy pur- 
pose. 

Let us ascertain, then, in what relation we stand towards the 
evil which we deplore, and what means we may rightfully adopt 
for its extirpation. All the slavery which exists in the world, ex- 
ists without the jurisdiction of this Commonwealth. Before the 
revolution, the spirit of equal justice in the Province of Massachu- 
setts, had abrogated the -doctrine of involuntary servitude. Two 
years before the celebrated case of Somerset, in Engiand, suits were 
instituted in our Courts by those who were claimed as slaves, in 
which the supposed ‘slave counted upon his rights as a freeman, 
and demanded compensation for the services he had rendered in 
the employment of his master. ‘To the eternal honor of those 
times, these suits were sustained. Judges and juries upheld the 
universal birthright. The strong mandate of the law went forth, 
proclaiming that within our borders the pure air and the bright sun 
of freedom should hail the birth of every huraan being. Up to the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, ev- 
ery thing had been done for the abolition of slavery which Massa- 
chusetts could do. When that Constitution was adopted, a strenu- 
ous effort was made to confer upon the General Government the 
power to prohibit the importation of slaves into the country. That 
effort was as strenuously resisted. The contesf resulted in acom- 
promise, by which the power of prohibition was postponed-until the 
year 1808, and was then conferred. This has been sometimes 


. represented as legalizing and sanctioning the slave trade up to that 


period ; but nothing can be more erroneous than such an imputa- 
tion. Before the adoption of the Constitution, every State pos- 
sessed the power of legalizing this traffic.. Had it not been for the 
adoption of the Constitution, then, that power would have remain- 
ed to this day, and in some parts of the country would undoubted- 
ly have been’ exercised. Nothing was lost, therefore, by postpon- 
ing the action of Zovernment until the year 1808, but all futurity 
was gained by that prospective regulation. Before the arrival. of 
that year, Congress exercised the power conferred ; and at the 
present time, the African slave trader is denounced in our penal 
code as a felon and a pirate. 

The question now recurs ;—What measures, under these circum- 
stances, are open to our adoption, for the extinction or diminution 


of this appalling evil ? 
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In the first place, it is a fact, that the slave-holding States are to 
us foreign States. We have no jurisdiction over them. Our laws 
cannot reach them. Were they extended oyer them in terms, we 
could not send executive officers there to enforce them. They 
are not represented in our Legislature, and it would contravene our 
first notions of political right, to attempt to bind by our laws those 
who have no voice in their enactment. Neither has the govern- 
ment of the United States any power to emancipate, or to compel 
the emancipation of slaves, in the slave-holding States. That is a 
power never surrendered to the General Government ; and there- 
fore, according to the express words of the Constitution, it is reserv- 
ed to the States, or to the people composing them. The Consti- 
tution repeatedly recognizes the existence of slavery, and express- 
ly provides that a fugitive slave, escaping into a State where 
slavery is not tolerated, shall be delivered up, on application, to his 
master. 

It is obvious, then, that so long as we recognize the Constitu- 
tion and the laws as our guide, whatever we do must be done in 
the character of mediators, for we have no authority “s sovereigns. 
The tone for us to assume is not one of command, but of persua- 
sion. We are debarred from using the language of menace, and 
are restricted to that of expostulation. We cannot go, we have no 
right to go, directly to the slave, and tear off his fetters ; we must 

o to the master, and adjure him, by all the sacred rights of hu- 
manity, by all the laws of natural justice, by his dread responsibili- 
ties, which, in the economy of Providence, are always coextensive 
and commensurate with power,—to raise the slave out of his abyss 
of degradation, to give him a participation in the ‘benefits of mortal 
existence, and to make him a member of the intellectual and moral 
world, from which he and his fathers for so many generations.have 
been exiled. : 

There is another thing which we are forbidden to do by every 
principle of morality, of religion, and of social obligation. It is to 
enkindle a spirit of revolt among the slaves thernselves, and to in- 
cite them to resistance against their masters. ‘This would be to 
precipitate a servile war ; and a servile war is infinitely too dread- 
ful an instrument to be wielded by mortal hands, either for remedy 
or retribution. Ina moral government, the use of this engine can 
never be permitted, except to that Almighty Being, who, when he 
will, can arrest and control it. A foreign war, even a civil war, 
would be a pastime, compared with the exhaustless horrors of a 
servile war In such a war, the infant in his cradle, the aged man 
in his decrepitude, and the defenceless female, would be the first 
and by far the most numerous victims to swell the mounds of car- 
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nage. They would all perish before vengeance could reach the 
negro-driver or the negro-dealer. Neither would there be any 
difference between those who had just succeeded to their patrimo- 
nial estates, and who might be beneficently maturing plans for 
emancipating the sad inheritors of bondage, and those who, in this 
abhorred traffic, had travelled longest and furthest into the regions 
of guilt. If we cannot wisely and justly discriminate between ‘law- 
ful and unlawful means, can we expect a surer discernment, in se- 
lecting the objects of his vengeance, from the ignorant and brutal- 
ized slave ? . 

I deem this topic, sir, of such immeasurable importance, that I 
will take the liberty to present it in another aspect. Between six 
and seven tenths of the population of the slave-holding states are 


‘under twenty-one years ; and one half of the residue are females. 


Between eight and nine tenths, therefore, of the entire population 
possess neither physical nor political power to extinguish this evil. 

Such, too, are the qualifications for voting in those states, that ma- 
ny of the adult males do not enjoy the elective-franchise. It may 
be safely affirmed, thérefore, that not more than about one tenth 
of the population of those, states have the power of individual, or 
of combined political action upon this subject; and, in the butch- 
ery of an insurrection, this tenth would be, certainly not the most, 

but probably the least, exposed persons in the entire population. 

If, in the provisions of our penal code, it has become an axiom that 
it is better for ninety-nine guilty persons to escape, than for one in- 
nocent man to suffer punishment; from what diabolical,—no, sir, 
from What benevolent, but rash and inconsiderate breast,—must 
that code emanate, which, in its zeal to overtake one violator of 
the law, would doom nine innocent persons to destruction ; and 
that too, without any security of ultimately striking.down‘the crim- 
inal! It ought never to be forgotten, that the slave trade between 
Africa and America had its commencement, its origin, in a com- 
passionate endeavor to relieve, by the substitution of negro labor, 
the toils endured by the native Indians. It was the simulated 
form of merey that piloted | the first slave-ship across the Atlantic ; 
but the ‘infinite of agonies ’ that has since been suffered, and the 


‘infinite of crime, more to be deplored than all that agony, have 


too fully attested that mercy can never be found in oppositiori to 


justice. 


I should be overwhelmed with astonishment, therefore, no less 
than with grief, could | suppose that there existed among us a spirit 
which could, directly or indirectly, instigate the slaves to mutiny 
against the whites, or could contemplate without affright the mani- 
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fold miseries they would thus be instrumental in bringing down 
upon the helpless and unoffending. 

The resolve also embraces the idea that the harmony of the 
Union should exercise a modifying influence upon our conduct in 
relation to this subject. In the first place, sir, there ought to be no 
fierce and angry crimination against the slave-holding states. In- 
expressibly as | abhor the principle and the practice of slavery, I 
regard the states where it exists with feelings of which commisera- 
‘tion forms a large ingredient. But what is mainly to be considered 
is, that strong denunciation aggravates the evil we deplore and 
would remedy. The first question for us to decide is, what means 
are allowable, and then what, amongst allowable means, will be the 
most efficacious. The answer to these questions indicates the 
course of duty. The welfare of the slave is primary and princi- 
pal; retribution or indignation against the master is altogether sec- 
ondary and. subservient. Ev ery thing tending to embitter the 
feelings of the master, only postpones ‘and impairs the efficacy of 
all mediation and interference on our part. Every thing that ex- 
asperates the master becomes instantaneously a new rigor to the 
slave. I acknowledge that the master cannot act from such mo- 
tives without guilt ; but what I insist upon is, that we have no right 
to be the occasion of that guilt in the one, and that additional suffer- 
ing of the pther. 

Had we jurisdiction of this subject of slavery ; could we right- 
. fully make laws extending over the slave states,and execute them ; 
and then were there any ‘apathy or lukewarmness, justly chargea- 
ble upon us, I acknowledge that religion, and duty, and nature, 
should all be explored, and exhausted of every topic of argument 
and incitement, until this very year should become an epoch, mem- 
orable through all succeeding times. But we have no such juris- 
diction. We can execute no such laws. As to any right of po- 
litical interference, the’ slave states are foreign states. We can 
alienate their feelings until they become foreign enemies ; or, on 
the other hand, we can conciliate them. until they become allies 
and auxiliaries in the sacred cause of emancipation. 

Let us then, Mr. President, carefully abstain from the adoption 
of all unlawful measures. ‘Though by such abstinence we may 
seem to divest ourselves of available means for the accomplishment 
_of our purpose, yet the gain will overbalance the loss. The heart 
will be strengthened more than the hands will be weakened. 

F nally, sir, let us endeavor to diffuse useful information, and to 
inculcate just sentiments, on this subject, upon all within the sphere 
of our influence. Let us temper our zeal with wisdom; and in 
all things, where we possess the prerogative of decision and.of ac- 
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tion, let us conduct in such a way as to give to our example 
weight, and to our advice authority. ‘Then may we congratulate 
ourselves in being humble instruments in effecting a beneficial rev- 
olution in the destiny of a large and unfortunate portion of the hu- 


man race. 





THE TRAVELLER AT THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


[The arrival of Bruce at what he considered to be the source of the Nile, was followed 
almost immediately by feelings suddenly fluctuating from triumph to despondence. Bee 
his Travels in Abyssinia. ] 


In sunset’s light o’er Afric thrown, 
A wanderer proudly stood 

Beside the well-spring, deep and lone, 
Of Egypt’s awful flood ; 

The cradle of that mighty-birth, 

So long a hidden thing to earth. 


He heard its life’s first murmuring sound, 

A low, mysterious tone ; ° 
A music sought, but never found, 

By kings and warriors gone ; 
He listened—and his heart beat high— 
That was the song of victory ! 


. 


The rapture of a conqueror’s mood 
Rushed burning through his frame ; 
The depths of that green solitude 
Its torrents could not tame, 
Though stillness lay, with eve’s last smile, 
Round those calm fountains of the Nile. 


Night came with stars ;—across his seul 
There swept a sudden change, 
Even at the pilgrim’s glorious goal, 
A shadow dark and strange, 
Breath’d from the thought, so swift to fall 
O’er triumph’s hour—And is this all? 


No more than this !—what seem’d it now 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of Jovelier flow, 
Bathed his own mountain land! 

Whence, far o’er waste and ocean track, 

Their wild sweet voices’called him back. 
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They called him back to many a glade, 
His childhood’s haunt of play, 

Where brightly through the beechen shade 
Their waters glanced aWay ; 

They called him with their sounding waves, 

Back to his fathers’ hjlls and graves. 


But darkly mingling with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 
Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between ; 
The Arab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 
_ The whirling sands, she red simoom. 


Where was the glow of power and pride ? 
The spirit born to roam ? 

His weary heart within him died, 
With yearnings for his home ; 

All vainly struggling to repress 

That gush of painful tenderness. 


He wepi—the stars of Afric’s heaver 
Beheld his bursting tears, 

Ev’n on that spot where fate had given 
The meed of toiling years. 

—Oh happiness! how far we flee 

Thine own sweet paths in search of thee! 





OREGON COLONIZATION.* 
O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint. 


Tr is well known that, thirty years ago, President Jefferson re- 
commended to Congress the appointment of proper officers to ex- 
plore the river Missouri from its mouth to its source, and, by cross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, to seek the best water-communication 
thence to the Pacific Ocean; and that this arduous commission 
was not long afterwards executed, with signal spirit Pa success, by 
Messis. Lewis and Clarke, whose account of their#€xpedition is 
before the public. Since that time little has been done in the way 
of following up the surveys of those gentlemen ; and not much 
more is by most people known of the Oregon Territory, than that 


* A short history of a long journey from the Atlantic Ocean to the regions of the Pa- 
cific, by land ; drawn up from the notes and oral imiormation of Johu B, Wyeth, &c. &c-. 
Cambridge : i833. 
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it extends laterally from the mountains to the Western Sea, and 
from about 53° of north latitude to about 43° south, including the 
greater part of the course of the Columbia river. 

But, some eighteen months since, the Oregon fever revived in 
this quarter, owing chiefly, it is thought, to the, exertions of a sin- 
gle individual. ‘ ‘Mr. Hall J. Kelly’s writings,’ says the author of 
the pamphlet before us, ‘ operated like a match applied to the com- 
bustible matter accumulated in the mind of the energetic Nathan- 
iel J. Wyeth, which reflected and multiplied the flattering glass 
held up to view by the ingenious and well-disposed schoolmaster :? 
a fact the more remarkable, inasmuch as our worthy neighbor 
here specified was understood to be as comfortably located as need 
be on a snug little farm by the borders of that beautiffl body of 
water, Fresh Pond, in Cambridge. ‘Twenty-one other persons, 
including our author, who was the youngest of the party, were 
persuaded to be art and part together; and a meeting was 
held every Saturday evening during sev eral months, for the pur- 
pose of consultation, and rautual encouragement and ‘advice on the 
subject of the proposed expedition to Oregon. Our author ‘here 
insinuates that the leading men in the business were imbued with 
more zeal than know ledge ; and he even compares his friend Kelly 
to Don Quixote—a most or ievous innuendo. 

Be this as it may, the. party was well made up ; a doctor, a gun- 
smith, a blacksmith, two carpenters, and two fishermen enlisted. 
Shrewd preparations also were made,-—among the rest three am- 
phibious vehicles, as our author calls them, in the shape of a boat 
ten feet long, connected with four wheels, so as to serve equally 
well for land or water. Some of the Cambridge students called it 
the Amphibiwn ; but others thought that the title of Nat-wyethium 
would be but a suitable compliment to the contriver’s distinguished 
ingenuity. ‘The three vehicles were filled with tents, baggage, 
buttons, hammers, glass beads, and other gew-gaws, adapted to the 
Indian market. Camp-kettles and other cooking utensils were 
also included, because the party were determined, not only to work 
their passage to Oregon, but to ‘ find themselves’? all’ the way 
there. The uniform of this adventurous company consisted of a 
coarse wooll@@jacket and pantaloons, a striped, cotton shirt, and 
cowhide boof$; and every man carried his own musket, belt, 
hatchet, bayonet, and jack-knife. Not even the Argonauts, who 
went in search of the Golden Fleece;—on board much’such a vehi- | 
cle, we apprehend, as Captain Wyeth’s,—were either better armed 
or better fed than our Oregon platoons. No wonder that at Balti- 
more, (where they arrived March 11, 1830,) they, were called 
‘ Yankee all over!’ No wonder that the Alleghany innkeepers 
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were afraid of such a party from sucha place. In one instance the 
master of a public house, whom they applied to, says our hero, 


‘ Locked up his bar-room, put the key in his pocket, went out and came back with four 
or five of his neighbors, when the disagreement ran so high, that the tavern-keeper ard 
the Yankee Captain each seized his rifle. The latter, pointing to the other’s sign before 
his door, demanded both lodging and refreshment, as the legal condition of his tavern- 
license ; and the dispute ended in our Captain’s sleeping in the house with three of his 
party, well armed, determined to defend their persons, and to insist on their rights as 
peaceable and unoffending travellers, while the rest of the company bivouacked near their 
wagons, and reposed themselves, like veteran soldiers, in their tents and wagons,’ 


Symptoms of mutiny began to show themselves on their pas- 
sage down the Ohio; but the company still held together, and to- 
gether they reached ‘St. Louis on the 18th of April. Here the . 
people soon convinced them that the amphibia would be of no sort 
of service to them; they were sold at half-price ; and the Captain 
made an arrangement to join some fur-traders who were about 
starting an expedition up the Missouri. ‘The journey was corm- 
menced and continued, witha great variety of adventures and suf- 
ferings, which we need not enumerate, until the 6th of July, when 
a number of the northern party, finding themselves among the 
Rocky Mountains, sixty-four days march from any white settle- 
ments, and four thousand miles from Boston,—and having been 
for the first time obliged to celebrate ‘ Independence Day’ with 
cold water on the banks of Lewis’s Fork »—began to think it was 
about time to have ‘ what they had been used to at home—a town 
meeting,’ or a parish meeting even, adds our informant, where ev- 
ery freeman should have a right to speak. ‘hey met according- 
ly ; and the Captain, having taken the chair—that i is, the stump— 


‘Commenced the business by ordering the roll to be called ; and, as the names were 
called, the clerk asked the person if he would go on. The first name was Nathaniel J. 
Wyeth, whom we had dubbed Captain, who answered—‘I shall go on.’ The next was 
William Nud, who, before he answered, wished to know what the Captain’s plan and in- 
tentions were ; whether to try to commence a small colony, or to trap and trade for bea- 
ver? To which Captain Wyeth replied, that that was none of our business. Then Mr. 
Nud said, ‘I shall not go on;’ and as the names of the rest were called, there appeared 
seven persons, aut of the twenty-one, who were determined to return home,’ 


Our author, in justification of this secession from his kinsman, at 
a time when the party were within four hundred miles of the Pa- 
cific, states that he and his comrades were repeatedly in imminent 
hazard of both freezing and starvation ; that this was the region of 
wolves, bears, and rattle-snakes ; that the Indians were hostile ; . 
and that, especially, there seemed to be no prospect of accomplish- 
ing any desirable object, even though the journey should be com- 
pleted. Now they began to recollect, too, that the loaded horses 

3 
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of Lewis and Clarke, in climbing these mountains, used ‘to slip 
and roll over and over, down into ) the lower ground, sixty or sev- 
enty feet ;’ and some of their own number, who undestook to ride, 
fared but little better. Three of the company, we should have 
mentioned before, had ‘ cut and run away,’ as our hero says, a lit- 
tle beyond St. Louis, where ‘ two yoke of oxen and fifteen sheep’ 
were purchased in their stead: (we incline to the opinion that the 
exchange was no loss to either party.) Then there was the bowel 
complaint ; and, in a word, so many other complaints and ca- 
lamities, that our author conceived that the entire company would 
have followed the lead of the two refugees, but they were ‘too 
stuffy to flinch.’ We rather think so too; and we must be per- 
mitted in an especial manner to commend the discretion of both 
the first and second seceders, even more than the valor of the resi- 
due who tarried behind. Still, it is but just to observe that no 
fault is found with the Captain by our deponent : with great civili- 
ty and some shrewdness he suggests, that Moses never would have 
kept the Israelites together without the aid of miracles ; whereas, 
in his opinion, nobody suspects the Oregon territory of being the 
Land of Promise, or ‘the Captain of being an inspired men. ‘This 
is no question for us to settle,—they must call another ‘ town- 
meeting.’ 

Not to leave our hero, as uncharitably as he left the Captain, in 
Pierre’s Hole,—the name of the site of their last encampment,—it 
is proper to add that he and his comrades pursued their retrograde 
path together to Independence, our remotest white settlement on 
the Missouri. Here he and three others invested their remaining 
funds,—with the exception of a four pence half-penny in our depo- 
nent’s pocket,—in a canoe, wherewith, being weary of pedestrian 
exercises, they prepared to finish the voyage to St. Louis: Un- 
fortunately, his-three friends left him in the rear; and he found 
himself soon after exposed to the temptation of stealing a small 
skiff from the shore, in the hope of overtaking them. In this, still 
more unfortunately, he failed. What was worse, the owner fol- 
lowed him so closely, with hue and cry, constable and posse, that 
he had to lie concealed and nearly famished several days and 
nights in a hay-mow,—where he doubtless had sufficient leisure to 
reflect upon the pleasures of Oregon Colonization. He escaped, 
however, reached St. Louis, paid his last money for ferriage ; and 
there, after a great deal of difficulty,—owing partly. to his being by 
this time shoeless, coatless, and stockingless, though indeed he 
could still show off the remnants of a Cambridge kersey waistcoat 
to some advantage,—he succeeded in working his passage to New- 
Orleans asa fireman on board a steamboat. ‘There he supported 
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himself during the cholera season by grave-digging, at two dollars 
we day, and so earned nearly enough to pay his way by water to 

oston, where he arrivec’ on the second day of the current year. 

It is but justice to Mr. Kelly, and to the party left with Captain 
Wyeth in Pierre’s Hole, to remark that the former has recently 
contradicted the failure of this expedition. He attributes the mis- 
fortunes of the advancing party to their having undertaken to keep 
pace on foot with the fur-traders, who were all mounted ; and he 
rather ungraciously intimates that the seceders were no better than 
they should be. He adds: 


‘ More sober, calculating, enterprising, and useful men than Captain Wyeth and his 
remaining party, cannot easily »e found. They were left by Captain Sublette, the last 
of July, in good health and spirits, quartered in a delightful valley on the waters of the 
Columbia river. More than ove hundred persons in and about St. Louis, who were of 
Sublette’s party, can bear testimony concerning these things.’* 


As an apology, if one be needed, for noticing, in this work, the 
amusing publication of which we have givena summary, it may be 
observed in conclusion, that this is not only a plan of Colonization, 
but a plan which has heretofore been especially recommended as a 
substitute for the African Colonization of the free blacks. Its gen- 
eral merits in that point of view, we may probably have occasion 
to refer to again. 


BOSTON LYCEUM DEBATE. 


A debate was instituted at the meeting of this Association on 
Thursday evening, the 21st ult. at Boylston Hall, on the question, 
© Havé the measures of the American Colonization Society a ten- 
dency to remove the evil of slavery from this country ?”—Mr. 
Amasa Wacker, President of the Lyceum, in the Chair. 


Mr. T. R. Marvin laid stress on the impulse which the Colonization Society and its 
measures had given and were giving to public sentiment against slavery. He thought 
the moral influence they had set in motion not only unexceptionable in every respect, but 
energetic, extensive, most salutary in its operation, and manifestly in the way of becom- 
ing much more so hereafter. He alluded to the care they had taken to circulate informa- 
tion respecting the true character of slavery and the various means of removing it ; to en- 
courage discussion ; to rouse the interest of the public ; and especially, by the conciliatory 
though vigorous mode of argument and appeal they had pursued, to enlist the confidence 
and influence of those sections of the country which could do most, and were both inter- 
ested and able to do most, for the removal of the acknowledged enormous evil in ques- 
tion. The result of this course was distinctly perceptible already, Mr. M. thought, in the 
recent movements of some of the slave states. 


* National Intelligencer. 
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Mr. W.J. SNELLING, who addressed the meeting twice, said, in substance, that he was 
opposed to the American Colonization Society for many reasons. He thought he had rea- 
son to believe that the Colony of Liberia is not so prosperous as it has been represented 
and believed. He said that while it is not pretended that more than 2500 emigrants have 
been carried out, up to the close of the last year, it was admitted by the Society’s organs 
that the present number of inhabitants does not exceed 2500. This fact he considered 
proof positive that there had been, either from the effects of the climate or some other 
cause, no natural increase of the emigrants, He opposed the society because he believed 
that their measures had a direct tendency to perpetuate slavery, by holding up to the 
people the hope of a gradual emancipation, and thereby withdrawing their attention 
from the real evils of slavery. Mr. S. was of opinion that he could demonstrate that the ~ 
scheme of gradual emancipation was altogether fallacious and visionary. He condemn- 
ed the society for discouraging the improvement of the people of color here, which, he 
said, it could be proved on their own showing they do. Fre farther contended that the 
slaves constitute the entire value and political importance of several of the Southern 
States, and that, therefore, it would be madness to remove them, even were the scheme 
feasible. Speaking, a second time, in answer to a gentleman [Mr. Beaman] who had ac- 
cused the New-England Anti-Slavery Society of being in effect the enemies of the irec 
blacks, he added,—that he would gladly take the gentleman by the hand, and visit the 
houses of the class most concerned with him, in order to show which of the two Societies 
the colured peaple considered their friends, and which their enemies. 


Mr. Marvin objected to the latitude which the debate had as- 
xmed ; but it appeared to be the wish of the meeting not to con- 


fine it. 

Mr. S. stated that only two hundred and fifty emancipated 
slaves had been colonized in all,—not being aware, of course, that 
about this number (247) had been carried out (besides 543 other 
emigrants) during the twelve months next succeeding January 1st, 


1832. 


Mr. C. C. Beaman, alluding to the opposition made by the ‘ Anti-Slavery Society’ to 
the Colonization Society, which he considered unreasonable, said that he thought it would 
be more just and more generous to help the Society to do more,—and they made their 
appeal to the people —than to complain of their doing so little. What they had done, 
however, they had done wel/—well, beyond any precedent : the prosperous condition of 
Liberia, and the great inducements it held out to the free blacks to emigrate, were be- 
yond all dispute. As tothe mortality, so much harped upon, it was not in its time to he 
compared with what had occurred in the case of most other colonies which have subse- 
quently flourished, and especially those which settled this country ; and at present he be- 
lieved the Colony was as healthy for the blacks as were even the healthiest sections of the 
Middle States. Mr. B. expressed his regret that, under these circumstances, and others 
which he dwelt upon, there skould be found any of the free blacks, even here, whose 
minds were prejudiced against the Society and the scheme. In this instance he thought 
the Anti-Slavery Society were responsible for the evil they produced, and for the good 
yhey prevented. 


Mr. Jounson, (Secretary of the N. E. Anti-Slavery Society,) maintained that this 
‘scheme’ originated with slave-holders, whose only intention was to bold what they 
called slave-property more secure, by removing the free-blacks of the South. He would 
not charge the people of the North with supporting the Society from similar motives ; but 
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they had been, he thought, grossly deceived, and still were so, in regard to the true ten- 
dency and end of the institution. Even the Secretary of the National Society, he assert- 
ed, had avowed the designs which he ascribed to the slave-holders. At all events, the 
latter were, as they always had been, a majority of the society ; and that was safficient 
not only to give them a majority of influence in it, but the power to mould and wield it as 
they choose. He also asserted that they had openly professed the design of which he 
accused them ; that none of them had emancipated their own slaves; and that Judge 
Washington, the first President of the Society, had, on one occasion, sold some sixty or 
more of his negroes to one of the domestic ‘ land pirates,’ [slave-traders] of the South.* 
Mr. J. was in favor of immediate abolition. 


Mr. WitLtiaAm Bricuam remarked, that in regard to this question of slavery, which 
we all equally detest in all the forms and grades of its existence, abroad and at home, it 
would not do to make our wishes our only rule of action. It was this principle, or rather 
this impulse, that led to the terrible consequences of the French Revolution. The doc- 
trines of the abolitionists in France, which dealt so much in the abstract rights of man, 
and his theoretical equality, overturned that government ; and, after making France for a 
number of years the theatre of a bloody anarchy, finally established a military despotism. 
In acting on this subject, regard must be had to the present condition of the country and 
the world, to the means we possess, and tothe obstacles we must ericounter. If the im- 
mediate emancipation of the slaves in this country would produce infinitely greater evils 
than slavery itself,—which, in Mr. B.’s opinion could hardly be doubted,—we are bound, 
as patriots and as christians, to oppose such a measure. ‘To remove slavery, and at the 
same time to avoid the evils of immediate emancipation, some of the most intelligent and 
benevolent men in the country had united in forming the Colonization Society. Whether 
that society could ever remove slavery from the country entirely, he was not prepared to 
say, forhe did not know what influence it might hereafier exert, what means it would 
possess, or what other benevolent institutions or operations it would call (as it certainly 
had a tendency and has declared a design to call,) into existence. It was enough for him 
to say that it had made a good beginning ; and that it was the best institution that had yet 
been formed to avert the evils of slavery : he believed it would prove to be an important 
link in the great chain of causes which would finally work out the emancipation of the 
African race. He thought it no objection to a good institution that it originated partly 
with slave-holders ; or that many of its ablest friends resided on the south side of the Po- 
tomac. Mr. B. went into some detail respecting the rapid advance of the Colony, which 
altogether exceeded, he said, any thing of the kind recorded even in the history of the 
early American settlements ; and argued upon the steady influence it must inevitably ex- 
ert upon slavery, by suppressing the slave-trade, and by elevating the character of the Af- 
rican race. . 


Mr. Jounson rose and expressed a wish to be allowed- another 
opportunity to address the Lyceum ; but, as there appeared to be 
a general disposition to adjourn, and it was now half past nine 
o’clock, it was, on motion of Mr. Beaman, voted to postpone the 
decision of the question to the next regular meeting of the Lyceum, 
that Mr. J. and other gentlemen might have the privilege of far- 
ther debate. Thursday evening, the 28th ult. accordingly, the 


* Mr. J. was not understood to refer to any proof or explanation of this statement. 
EDS. 
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discussion was resumed, the President in the Chair. The hall 
was filled to overflowing with members of the Lyceum, ladies, and 
others. An order having been passed, that no speaker should ex- 
tend his remarks beyond the term of fifteen minutes at one time, 


Mr. Jounson addressed the Lyceum twice. He had brought documents to substan- 
tiate his previous statements, which, he said, might be made to occupy the attention of the 
meeting all night, were there time to make the best of them. He read, from an editorial 
article in the African Repository of 1826,* a few paragraphs expressing the editor’s opin- 
jon that it was possible for slave-holders, if they chose, to pervert the benevolent design 
of the Society, to a certain extent, into one means of securing slave-property. He as- 
serted that ‘more than three-fourths of those who support the Society’ had no intention 
of exerting an influence in favor of freedom ; and that it was the Society’s doctrine ‘ that 
the slave-holders are under no obligation to emancipate.’ He cited passages from the 
speeches of Messrs. Archer, of Virginia, Williams, of N. Carolina, and other Coloniza- 
tionists at the South, going to support, as he thought, bis own previously declared views. 
Mr. W. had spoke at the last annual meeting in Washington as follows : 

‘In many portions of the Southern country itis alleged, that the ultimate object of the 
Society is, to abolish the tenure by which persons of color are held to labor. This allega- 
tion, sir, is unfounded. It is not true, that the Society, either at its formation or at any 
stage of its progress since, has ever been actuated by such a design. I happened to be 
present, when the first preliminary meeting of the Society was held in this city. J heard 
the Chairman who then presided, (uow a distinguished member from Kentucky, in the 
Senate of the U. S.t) declare the several objects for which the Society was to be form- 
ed. I heard, at the same time, a distinguished member of the House of Representatives , 
from Virginia,t repeat the declaration, and reiterate the objects with great minuteness. 
In all this, not a word was said about abrogating the tenure of property in persons of 
color. So far from it, it was distinctly stated, on the contrary, that with questions of this 
sort the Society had nothing to do,’ &. &c. : 


Mr. Crrit PEARL, an agent of the Society, residing transiently in the city, also ad- 
dressed the Lyceum twice. He said, that whatever were the merits of the Society in 
other departments, if he could be persuaded that the conclusions of the gentleman who 
spoke before him were correct, he for one never would raise his voice in its favor—he 
would abandon it without hesitation, and oppose it with whatever humble influence he 
was able to exert. But he had himself come to very different conclusions. In regard to 
the quotations from speeches, &c. he did not think them the very best authority ; neither 
did he admit that all of them even accorded with the charges advanced. But granting 
that they did so, it could only show at the worst that the Society’s scheme, like every 
other good scheme, and like christianity itself, was occasionally supported, or professed 
to be supported, from selfish motives. He could not say but such might be the case of 
Mr. Randolph, (cited by Mr. J.,) who had long since abandoned the society, he believed, 
on account’of its manifest tendency in favor of emancipation, toa much greater extent 
than had been expected ; though even Mr. R. had declared his belief, at the first annual 
meeting, that thousands of slave-holders at that time stood ready to manumit, on condi- 
tion of removal. The construction put upon the sentence in the Secretary’s editorial ar- 
ticle, he showed to be inconsistent with the whole tenor and spirit of the context; and 
much more with numerous recent and very distinct declarations of that gentleman, which 
he referred to and read. On the whole he saw no evidence to support the accusation, 
while the Society’s publications, from beginning to end, were full of the most conclusive 
evidence te the contrary. But, said Mr. P. the question is not, what do people think or 


*See Volume I. ¢Mr.Clay. { Mr. Randolph. 
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say, but what is the tendency of certain measures ?——and he went into an examination of 
facts-‘on this point. He cited numerous documents to prove that all the colonizationists 
in the slave-holding States were also emancipationists ; and that the avowed supporters 
of the slave systein, especially in S. Carolina, were and always had been its most bitter 
opponents. He thought the latter to be very capable judges of the effects of the Society’s 
measures. The conclusive statements of Mr. Finley, one of their general agents, on this 
subject, at the late annual meeting,* Mr. P. went on to read, until the time allowed him 
had elapsed. 


Mr. SNELLING, who spoke thrice, thought that the Society were to be judged by the 
opinions of individuals, and illustrated his positio# by an allusion to the trial of offenders 
for crimes of various grades, at the Police Court. He ridiculed the idea of putting confi- 
dence in the benevolence of slave-holders, the notion of danger from immediate emanci- 
pation, the statement sometimes made that slavery was to some extent a necessary evil, 
and the design, which he ascribed to the Society, of purchasing and transporting bodily 
all the slaves, which would cost at Jeast $500,000,000. 


The Rev. B. B. Eowarps went into a detail of facts, showing, as he thought, the very 
decided moral influence of the Society against slavery, and especially in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky. He thought that the abolitionists owed their own existence to this 
same influence. 


Mr. CaMPBELL read from a paper which he held before him some remarks, the import 
of which was not distinctly understood. 


Mr. WALKER, the President, after observing that he heartily disapproved of every 
thing like personality, calling hard names, or imputing bad motives to or by either party, 
in the agitation of this subject here or elsewhere, stated that he was both an abolitionist 
and a colonizationist in the main. He highly estimated the influence of ihe Society’s op- 
erations abroad ; and in faci lie had but the single objection to bring against them, that 
they held up the idea in the public mind of the removal of slavery being ultimately ac- 
complished by their means ; and that this had a tendency to lull the people to rest on the 
subject. He would not say that their measures tended directly to perpetuate slavery — 
and, far less, that they cherished such a design, which he did not believe—but he thonght 
they had no actual tendency to remove it; and that on the whole, therefore, they stood 
in the way of what good might be done, were it not for their sanguine professions. To 
illustrate their inadequacy, he remarked on the great funds necessary for the transporta- 
tion of all the slaves. He also spoke of the miserable condition of the Southern free 
blacks, the prejudices of the whites against them, and the oppression they were subjected 
to even by law. 


Mr. B. B. TaatcueEr, who concurred in Mr. W.’s opinion of the tolerant and deco- 
rous spirit proper to be observed in these discussions, though compelled to dissent from 
some of the conclusions just declared, and to doubt the sufficiency of the argument on 
which they were founded, remarked upon the moral inflnenee of the society, as not only 
favoring and hastening emancipation, but as tending to remove at its fountain-source the 
prejtidice in this country against the blacks—a prejudice but too generally most unrea- 
sonable and oppressive, but still a prejudice, general, long-growing, and deeply-rooted. 
He thought that just so far as the African was and should be made more respectable and 
respected abroad, he would become more sojat home ; and that in the same proportion it 
would become mure difficult and more disgraceful to hold any portion of that people in 


* See Sixteenth Report. 
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chains. He thought it might be made impossible, also, in a mere pecuniary point of view, 
by force of the competition of Liberian free labor with our slave labor at home, in the pro- 
duction or cultivation of certain well known staples, in which the colonies had and would 
have every natural resource and advantage in their favor, additional to obvious moral 
inducements, and to the peculiarly liberal spirit of the age. This spirit was such, Mr. T. 
thought, and such was the train of the affairs of the world, that the day of emancipation 
must come, and that at no very remote period. He wished that the abolitionists might 
hasten it, or prepare for it, by all fair and honorable means ; and he firmly believed the 
other society was doing both. He commended the former for having adopted some of the 
leading sentiments of the colonizationists—such as their opposition to slavery, (in which 
we all agree ;) but entertained very serious doubts whether their present usual mode of 
operation was such as to benesi cr honor the cause of freedom so much as they doubtless 
desired. ‘They attacked and accused the South too indiscriminately, if such attacks and 
accusations were allowable at all. Itseemed absurd on the face of it, that the Virginians 
for example, generally cherished ‘ a design to perpetuate slavery,’ when, in fact, at this 
very time, according to their own statements, slavery was making them bankrupt, and 
their country ‘a haunt for wild animals ;’* and when they were obviously exerting their 
utmost energies to rectify this state of things as fast as possible. He did not perceive the 
present pertinency of a discussion respecting the cost of a bodily removal of the slaves. 
Mr. T. was reminded here by the President that his term had elapsed, but the Lyceum 
having voted to permit him to finish his remarks, he took occasion to explain a passage 
in the N. A. Review of July last, which had been cited as a proof that the Society at 
large absolutely discouraged aud opposed emancipation, future as well as present, except 
on condition of removal ; but the responsibility of the incorrectness or looseness of which 
statement, he deemed it just to take upon himself alone. Such doubtless was the opin- 
ion of individuals—and those had misled him ; but the Society, as such, he believed, held — 
itself open to a liberal discussion of all plans for the promotion of that grand object which 
could not but be dear to the heart of every true lover of his country. 


Mr. Jounson, and we believe other gentlemen, rose to speak ; 
but calls for the question, from all quarters, determined the Presi- 
dent to take the decision of the Lyceum. ‘The vote was declar- 
ed to be one xundred and eight in the affirmative, and forty-six 
in the negative, when the Lyceum adjourned. 

The report given above we have endeavored to make substan- 
tially correct, though we are sensible it must be a comparatively 
meagre sketch at the best. It will be observed by the reader, 
that, although the debate itself assumed considerable latitude, the 
terms of the question limited the decision to a single point, and that 
one admitting more plausible controversy than perhaps any other 
in the whole character of the scheme. From our own observa- 
tions, and from the remarks of several gentlemen who voted in the 
negative, we incline to believe that the majority on the question of 
' general merits, would have been about as four to one, and proba- 
bly more. 


* See the speeches of Mr. Moore and others, in the Virginia Legislature of 1831-2. 














ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN. 


Tus interesting individual, commonly called the ‘ Moorish 
Prince,’—whose portrait the politeness of the owner of the engrav- 
ing* enables us to prefix to this Magazine,—was a native of the 
celebrated city of ‘Timbuctoo, in Central Africa, of which city and 
the province connected with it, his\grandfather was king. Ab- 
duhl’s father, when a young man, was sent to conquer the Soosoos, 
a nation living at the distance of some twelve hundred miles. He 
succeeded, established a new kingdom called Foota Jallo, (the 
same with which the Liberians have had some intercourse,) and 
founded its capital, ‘Teembo, now known to travellers as one of 
the largest cities on the continent. He went back and forth, sev- 
eral times, from 'Teembo to 'Timbuctoo, from which place he finally 
removed. his family, Prince being then about five years of age, to 
his newly acquired territory. At twelve years of age Prince was 
sent to Timbuctoo, to obtain an education, being the Tightful heir to 
the throne, in preference to an elder brother, whose mother was a 
Soosoo, while Prince’s was a Moor. While at Timbuctoo, his 
grandfather, very far advanced in life, resigned his throne to his 
son, an uncle of Prince. The family were all Mahometans. 

When Prince was nineteen years of age, Dr. Cox, an American 
citizen, surgeon on board a ship, arrived at Sierra Leone. Having 
gone a hunting i in the interior, and getting lost in the woods, he 
found, on his return to the coast, that his ship had sailed. He un- 
dertook an excursion into the country, and becoming lame and 
sick, arrived, at length, within the territory of Foota Jallo. Being 
the first white man ever seen by the inhabitants, he was carried, as 
a great curiosity, to the king, Prince’s father, at Teembo, who en- 
tertained him for six months with the greatest hospitality. During 
this time, he was an inmate at Prince’s house, adjoining that of his 
father. Restored to perfect health, he was sent by the king, with 
gold, ivory, clothes, and an escort of armed men to protect him, to 
Sierra Leone, where, providentially, his ship had returned, and he 
came back in it in safety to this country. 

Seven years afterwards, Prince, being a Colonel in his father’s 
cavalry, was sent, with a party of seventeen hundred men, to re- 
taliate upon the Hebohs, who had very much annoyed the trade of 
the people of Foota Jallo with the sea-coast. After a successful 
campaign, Prince, on his return, was taken prisoner by the He- 
bohs, who surprised him and his party in ambush. He was sold 


* Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Conn. 
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to the Mandingos, and they, in turn, sold him to a slave-ship, at 
the mouth of the Gambia. ‘Thence he was carried to Dominique, 
and thence to Natchez, where he was sold to his late master, Col. 
Foster. 

About sixteen or eighteen years after this transaction, as Prince 
was selling sweet potatoes in Washington, a neighboring town, he 
was met and recognized by his old acquaintance and* inmate at 
Teembo, Dr. Cox. In the fulness of his gratitude, the doctor went 
to Col. Foster, and offered him one thousand dollars as the ransom 
of his slave; but the colonel valued him so highly for the salu- 
tary influence he exerted over his other slaves, and at the same 
time doubted so much whether Prince’s fortunes would be bettered 
by emancipation, that he rejected these proposals. Such inter- 
est, however, was made in his behalf subsequentiy, and espe- 
cially by a son of Mr. Cox, (who had meanwhile deceased,) that 
in the spring of 1828 Prince received his freedom gratuitously at 
the hands of his humane and generous master. ‘The citizens of 
Natchez also contributed two hundred dollars for the liberation of 
his wife, a slave on the same plantation, and this accordingly 
was accomplished. Prince was now about sixty-six years of age, 
(having been born in 1760,) and had passed about forty years in 
bondage. 

His character was exemplary in a high degree. When he vis- 
ited Washington, New-York, Boston, and other of the Atlantic 
cities, soon after his emancipation, he had with him recommenda- 
tory letters from Mr. Clay, and other distinguished gentlemen who 
had become interested in his story, together with a large number 
of certificates from respectable citizens of Mississippi, who had 
known Prince as a slave from ten to twenty-five years. They tes- 
tified, that he had uniformly sustained the character of a moral 
man ; that he was ‘remarkable for his strict integrity ; harmless, 
faithful, and inoffensive in his conduct ; courteous in his behavior, 
and friendly to all; and that he had borne his state of servitude 
with a fortitude and patience more becoming a Christian than a 
Pagar, being generally respected by a large and respectable circle. 
of acquaintance.’* He became a member of a Baptist church in 
Natchez, the year previous to his manumission. Mr. Gurley, who 
had repeated interviews with him at Washington, and who, in the 
fourth volume of the Repository, has given his story in his own 
language, speaks in high terms of his intelligent conversation, and 
of the prepossessing and modest dignity of his manners. His per- 
son was finely formed ; his height about six feet. Prince met in 


1828. 








*¢ Statement ’ of Mr. Gallaudet, New-York : 
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this city with an African from Sierra Leone, (which is between one 
and two hundred miles distant from Foota Jallo,) who told him 
that his brother, the king of that country, was dead, and that the 
Prince’s nephew had succeeded to the government. But this, we 
believe, proved to be a mistake; and it seems probable that the 
brother continues to this time upon the throne which, since the 
father’s decease, of right belonged to the unfortunate exile and 
slave, the elderson. Prince, however, had no longing for royal 
power. He wished only to be enabled, as Mungo Park says the 
African in all countries always wishes, to behold again the smoke 
of his native village, and again to quaff 


The palm’s rich nectar, and lie down at eve 

In the green pastures of remembered days, 

And walk—to wander and to weep no more— 

On Congo’s mountain-coast, or Gambia’s golden shore. 


But, in the inscrutable providence of God, Prince was destined to 
disappointment, after all ; and so were his numerous warm-hearted 
friends, (members of the Colonization Society and others,) who 
fondly indulged themselves in the anticipation of great good which 
might arise from his return to the land of his kindred. He em- 
barked with his wife, on board the Harriet, which left Hampton 
Roads in January, 1829, with one hundred and sixty emigrants for 
Liberia. Six months afterwards, Mr. Gurley received the follow- 


ing note from him :— 
Moyrovia, May 5, 1829. 

Rey. Siz :—I am happy to inform you that I arrived safely in Africa, with my wife, 
and found the people generally in good health. You will please inform all my friends 
that I am in the land of my forefathers ; and that I shall expect my friends in America to 
use their influence to get my children for me, and I shall be happy if they succeed. You 
will please inform my children, by letter, of my arrival in the Colony. 

As soon as the rains are over, if God be with me, I shall try vo bring my countrymen to 
the Colony, and to open the trade. I have found one of my friends in the Colony. He 
tells me we can reach home in fifteen days, and promises to go with me. I am unwell, 


but much better. 
I am, with much respect, your humble servant, 


ABpUHL RAHHAHMAN. 

This note was received in July, but probably not before the 
writer of it was no more among the living. He died of a trifling 
but neglected disorder, on the 6th of that month, not less to the 
regret of the colonists, who had become much attached to him, 
than of all who had known him in this country, and respected and 
loved him even in the capacity of his bondage. 

Honor to the memory of Abduhl, and peace to his ashes. He 
was a barbarian, anda slave ; but, in his honesty and humanity, the 
‘noblest work of God.’ He was man’s victim, but nature’s noble- 
man. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter to the Editors, from a 
correspondent in Andover, Mass. 


‘ The following resolutions were passed by the “ Society of Enquiry” in this Seminary, 
on the evening of March 19, 1833. 


‘ Resolved, That the system of African Colonization, as adopted by the American Col- 
onization Society, merits the patronage and support of all who are opposed to slavery, 
and of all who are desirous of elevating the intellectual and moral condition of our free 
colored population. 

‘ Resolved, That we regard the manifestations of Providence, in the establishment and 
prosperity of the Colony at Liberia, as indications of good to Africa; and especially in 
the influence that Colony exerts in the extermination of the slave-trade, and the diffusion 
of the principles of Christianity and the blessings of civilization throughout the African 
continent. 


‘This Society embraces all the students except three or four ; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that all who would have voted against the resolutions were present. The vote on 
the first resolution stood as follows :—Yeas 55, Nays 9; on the second, Yeas 60, Nays 4.’ 


To the facts here stated, we are happy to add, on the authority 
of the Journal of Humanity, (published at Andover,) that ‘ the of- 


ficers, trustees, and visiters of the Seminary, are, without exception, 
decided friends of the American Colonization Society.’ 





FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 


A distinguished South Carolinian, in a recent letter to a friend in 
this vicinity, says, 


‘I have been looking at this subject with deep interest, for some time, and have been 
astonished at the result of my enquiries. I know of no consistent friend of the Coloniza- 
tion Society in South Carolina, or indeed the other slave states, who is not also a Union 
man.’ 





A respectable resident in one of the largest towns of the western 
part of this Commonwealth, who has, it seems, been heretofore in- 
duced to oppose the Colonization Society, even to the extent of 
lecturing against it, writes to us that having been led freshly to ex- 
amine the subject, with great deliberation, he had concluded to 
abandon his opposition, and to repair the injustice already done, by 
a frank acknowledgment of his errors. ‘This is manly. It isthe 
magnanimity which sacrifices all personal considerations to the sa- 
cred dignity of truth. And this, as the world goes, is but too rare 
a virtue; too many minds are, as regards themselves, equally 
ashamed to detect a mistake, and afraid to correct one. Our friend 
details the process of reasoning, which, as he says, ‘ caught’ him. 
This is amusing, but the personal references connected with it, we 
do not feel at liberty to publish. We hope to hear from this gentle- 
man hereafter. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


We have conversed several hours, at different times, with a 
young gentleman of this city, who some months since passed ten 
days at Monrovia. ‘The station which he occupied on board one 
of our national vessels, gave him unusual opportunities of gathering 
information, and his impartiality—for, like multitudes of our intelli- 
gent northern citizens, he scarcely knows the name of the Coloniza- 
tion Society—is a sufficient guaranty of the truth of his state- 
ments. 

Generally he confirms the most favorable accounts of the condi- 
tion of the Colony, which have reached us, and we need not there- 
fore go into detail. ‘The universal appearance of things was such 
as to give a strong impression of prosperity in business, united with 
domestic comfort, ” social cheerfulness, and a remarkable degree of 
public good order and peace. He did not see a Liberian imtoxi- 
cated while he remained there; and whenever anything of this 
kind occurred to the ship’s crew on shore, the commander was im- 
mediately requested by the police of the town to remove the of- 
fender as soon as possible. Ardent spirits, so far as he could learn, 
were to be obtained at only one place in the settlement. 

He dined and supped with several of the colonists, and their ta- 
bles, he observes, would have done no discredit to the most liberal 
hosts in hisown country. Some of their gardens are cultivated in 
very good style ; and, of course, with the advantage of such a cli- 
mate and soil as the Liberian, make a handsome show of tropical 
and other fruits. It was during our friend’s stay that six of the 
Dey: Chiefs came in to negotiate a treaty of perpetual friendship 
and peace with the Colony—not long after the well-known expe- 
dition against King Kai Pa. He describes them as the most noble 
looking fellows he ever saw. Tall, straight, robust, well-propor- 
tioned, they walked leisurely through the streets of the settlement, 
with the air of men that neither knew master nor feared foe. It 
seems there is quite a number, our informant thinks from thirty to 
fifty, of the native boys and girls, living permanently in the families 
at Monrovia at this time, w ‘here they have been placed by their 
parents, for the purpose of being ‘made Americans.’ They are 
fine, healthy, and docile children, delighted with their opportuni- 
ties of learning, and already evidently destined, it would seem, to 
become the almoners of the arts over all the beautiful but benighted 
land of their fathers. 
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BOTH SIDES. 


In the Washington Globe, not long since, were published passa- 
ges of a letter from Lieut. McIntosh, of the U. S. schr. Porpoise, 
under date of Feb. 19, addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, in 


which that gentleman writes thus : 








* * * “Tenclose you a list of American vessels boarded since I lefi the U. States ; 
a very large proportion of them on the Coast of Africa, and the number engaged in this 
trade is rapidly iucreasing. 

* * * «My time at the Colony, as yon will readily perceive, was too limited to af- 
ford me an opportunity of judging co;:~ctly of the improvements and present state of the 
colonists. They appeared, however, to be governed by good and salutary laws; they 
are moral in their habits, kind and hospitable to strangers, improving in commerce, ad- ! 
ding to their domestic comforts, and increasing in wealth. There is a difficulty they con- 
tend against, which I deem a very serious one. It arises from the number of persons 






























sent out as colonists, who have just been emancipated, never before been compelled to ; 
provide for themselves, and without the neeessary means of doing so. They almost inva- 
riably, so soon as the time elapses that they are provided for by the Colony, become paupers | 


on the more industrious, or die in many instances from starvation.’ 


In reference to this statement, the Secretary of the Colonization 
Society remarks, in a communication to the Globe of the next 
morning, (March 19,) : 


‘Tam compelled to believe that Lieut. M. is mistaken. A statement of a similar 
character was published in a northern paper some months ago, and, in consequence, par- 

ticular inquiries on the subject were addressed by me to Dr. Mechlin, the Colonial Agent. 
He replied, under date of September last, in the following terms: 

‘That Mr. should have asserted that any in the Colony perished from starvation, 
is to me a matter of the greatest astonishment, and can only be attributed to his ignorance 
of the real state of affairs, which a little observation would have corrected. But when 
here he secluded himself from society, and, it seems, relied upon the misrepresentations 
of prejudiced individuals, without giving himself the trouble of examining whether their 
assertions were true or false. In answer to so unprecedented a charge, I can only give 
you the most positive assurance, that, since I have resided in this conntry, there never 
has an instance occurred of a colonist perishing for want of food, and in this assertion I 
can be supported by the testimony of almost every individual in the Colony.’ 











ARRIVAL OF EMIGRANTS. 


A letter has been received, via. St. Thomas, from Capt. Hardie, 
-of the ship Lafayette, which sailed from Baltimore with emigrants 
in December. ‘They arrived at Liberia on the twentieth of Janu- 
ary, after a passage of thirty-eight days from Cape Henry—all 
well. ‘The more recent arrival of the Lafayette at Baltimore, 
brings favorable intelligence of the state of the Colony. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE. 

WE understand that at a meeting of the Philanthropic Society, 
of which all the students of this institution but one are members, the 
following resolutions were passed, after several hours’ animated 
discussion, by a vote of thirty to one—all the members but one 
being present : 

Resolved, That the American Colonization Society, by transporting the free black to 
Africa, with his own consent, and providing for his welfare there, performs an act of be- 


nevolence to the individual, of patriotism to our country, and of christian philanthropy to 
that continent. 


Resolved, That this Society is calculated to promote a safe, gradual, voluntary, and 
entire abolition of slavery. 


These resolutions were appended to an able and impartial re- 
port, going into all the alleged reasons of opposition to the Society, 
whether among the ultra-abolitionists (we do not mean the temper- 
ate abolitionists) of this section, or the friends of slavery at the 
South, which two classes, it is well known, comprise all the active 
enemies of the institution in the United States. ‘This report was 
drawn up by Messrs. Walker, Briggs, and Frost, and the discussion 
was sustained by Messrs. Briggs, Clark, Holland, Nichols, Seiders, 
and others. The vote in the negative was given in exception, we 
believe, to the mere phraseology of one of the resolutions. 





‘ A great excitement prevails in Canterbury, Conn. relative to a proposition for estab- 
lishing in that town a school for colored females. Town meetings have been held, and 
jike that at Ephesus, when Paul ‘was there, great confusion prevailed. It must be an aw- 
ful thing to have colored people able to read and write. Magistrates would lose a great 
many fees, unless the whites should, by way of opposition, conclude not to learn.’ 


The above paragraph, and others of the same tenor, have been 
for some time going the rounds of the papers. We have reason to 
suspect that they mislead public opinion by giving an ex parte 
view of the matter. At all events, let us have and hear both 
sides, if there are two. What say ye, yeomen of Canterbury,— 
guilty or not guilty ? 





Or the abolition of slavery in the British West India Islands, the 
subject of much uncertain debate, we shall have something to say, 
as soon as it shall be ascertained what is in fact proposed to be 
done. The king, in his last speech, does not refer to this topic, 
and the Liverpool Standard of Feb. 8, says, 


‘It is confidently asserted that His Majesty’s Ministers have abandoned their plan for 
emancipating the slaves inthree years. This siatement is given out on the authority of 
the friends of the ministers, and by the societies formed to promote the immediate abolition 
of slavery.’ 
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EXPEDITIONS TO LIBERIA. 

An expedition will be fitted out from New-York for Liberia, in 
the course of the ensuing month, (according to the advertisement of 
Mr. Finley, Agent of the Society.) 

A party of colored emigrants left Louisville, Ky. on the 22d ult. 
for Liberia. It numbered one hundred and six persons, ninety-six 
of which were manumitted in Kentucky, four were from East 'Ten- 
nessee, and the others were free. Among the latter is an emigrant 
from Brown County, Ohio, who goes out as a representative of 
three hundred persons in that county, who contemplate emigration 
to Liberia, provided his report be favorable. ‘The emigrants left 
Louisville in high spirits, having been liberally provided with money 
and provisions by the people of Kentucky. ‘They were conveyed 
to New-Orleans, free of expense, in the elegant steamboat Medit- 
terranean, accompanied by the Secretary of the Kentucky Coloni- 
zation Society. At New-Orleans, the charge of the emigrants will 
be assumed by Mr. Savage, who will accompany them to Liberia. 

Among the ninety-six above mentioned as manumitted in Ken- 
tucky, were more than thirty which belonged to the Rev. Richard 
Bibb. This truly noble charity was rendered the more valuable 
to the subjects of it, and the more honorable to Mr. B. by the gen- 
erous manner in which he provided for the voyage of his freed-men, 
and the additional perquisite of between four and five hundred dol- 
lars, distributed among them by his direction. Acts like these de- 
serve a record, for ‘one good deed dying tongueless, slaughters a 
thousand hanging upon that.’ 





Tue Colonization Act of the late Virginia Legislature appropri- 
ates $18,000 annually for five years, to remove persons of color 
who are now free, and born and residing within the State, or their 
descendants, and who are willing to emigrate, to be selected from 
the different counties, &c. It appoints the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and first and second auditors, a board of commissioners 
to carry the act into effect. The appropriation to be paid to the 
Am. Col. Society, on proof of the actual transportation to Liberia 
of such free persons of color, provided not more than thirty dollars 
be allowed for each person above the age of ten years, and not 
more than twenty dollars for each person under that age. 

























